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J  O  S  E  P  H  I  .M  C  . 

[Concluded  from  llie  last  Lyceum.] 

Amono  all  Najioleon’s  deeds  of  violence, 
Josephine  was  ever  gentle — ever  pleading  for 
restoration  of  profierty  for  this  fallen  noble¬ 
man  ;  reinstatement  in  honor,  for  that ;  lib¬ 
erty  or  life,  for  another.  Among  innumer¬ 
able  instances  of  her  benevolence  and  kind¬ 
ness,  may  l>e  mentioned  her  earnest  but  un- 
;siicce6sfid  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  the  l)uk<;  de 
Enghien  ;  but  the  tyrant  would  not  yield  till 
the  deed  was  done.  So  well  known  was  her 
kindness,  that  the  Duke,  before  his  execution, 
wishing  to  send  his  miniature  and  a  lock  of 
hair  ns  sail  tokens  of  his  remembrance  to  a 
dear  friend,  consigned  tbein  to  Josephine — 
to  the  wife  of  his  murderer — as  the  surest 
conveyance. 

On  May  18,  1804,  Josephine  became  ern- 
jiress  of  Erance.  Now  was  the  iircdiction  in 
which  she  professed  to  believe  fulfilled.  Vet 
not  to  Josephine  w'as  it  a  hapjiy  day.  ‘To 
lie  the  wife  of  the  Eirst  Consul,  ’  .><he  often 
rciM'ated, ‘fulfils  my  utmost  ambition;  only 
h:  me  remain  so.’  tilie  feelingly  remonstra¬ 
ted  w  ith  Napoleon  on  his  boimdlessamhition 
— prophecying  his  downfal,  if  he  did  not 
check  it;  but  to  no  juirpo.se:  for  even  his 
own  happiness  he  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  ambition. 

In  her  exaltation  she  did  not  forget  her 
companions  in  prison,  but  ajipuinted  us  many 
a.s  possible  to  posts  of  honor  in  her  court ; 
and  no  application  for  favor  was  rejected,  or 
snflered  to  remain  unnoticed. 

T'he  frequent  oxcui-sions  of  the  court, 
formed  a  piinci|ial  class  of  events  in  Jose- 
jihine’s  life  us  an  empress.  She  was  very  <le- 
sirous  always  to  accompany  Najioleon  in 
these  tours,  anil  he  loved  to  indulge  this  w  i.sli. 
(In  one  occasion,  however,  his  biographer  re¬ 
lates,  that  after  promising  to  take  the  empress, 
soniething  having  occurred  to  alter  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  to  require  speed,  he  resolved  on  de- 
|)arting  privately,  without  his  companion. — 
EixiiiL^  accordingiy  one  o’clock  in  the  niorii- 
iiig,  the  hour  when  .she  was  most  likely  to  1m‘ 
asleep,  for  the  time  of  setting  out,  he  wasjust 
about  to  stcfi  into  the  carriage,  when  Jnse- 
phine,  in  most  piteous  |ilight,  threw'  herself 
into  his  arm.s.  Hy  some  nie.ins  she  laid  ob¬ 
tained  information  of  what  was  going  fiir- 
ward,  and  called  her  women;  but  ini|mtient 
of  delay,  had  risen  without  wiiiting  for  iheni, 
and  throwing  about  her  the  fii'st  drapery  that 
came  to  hand,  had  ni.shetl  down  stairs  in 
slippi  i>,  w  ithout  .st(  ('kings,  we.  jiing  like  a 
little  girl  when  hoi idaysiire  over.  A  moment 
later,  and  Napoleon  would  ha'^'  bei'ii  oil’ like 
lightning;  lait  he  could  rarely  withstand  the 
tears  of  his  wife  ;  so  placing  her  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  he  rolled  around  her  his  travelling  p(>- 
lisse,  giving  orders  himself  about  the  clothes 
and  attendants  of  the  enipr('s.s. 

Napoleon  was  capriciou.s,  jealou.'<,  and  pas¬ 
sionate;  and  these  tniits  ol‘ charactc  r  often 
led  to  unkindne.«s  to  Josephine;  but  at  .such 
times  her  mildness  and  forbt'arance  soon  re¬ 
stored  harmony  ;  and  it  is  ndated  of  him  that 
he  was  always  kindest  after  one  of  these 
causr'lcss  outbreakings,  us  if  his  heart  smote 
him  for  offending  against  .so  much  gcnilenes.s. 

On  the  2(\  of  December,  the  coronation  of 
Josephine  took  |>Juceatthearchie|)isco|)al  pal¬ 
ace.  The  decorations  and  jiotnp  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  lormed  a  most  imposing  sjH'ctacIc. — 
U|)oii  a  throne,  22  stefis  Iroin  the  lltKir,  Jos¬ 
ephine  knelt  before  her  sovereign,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  from  his  own  hand  that  diadem,  which 
sealed  to  her  the  throne  of  Erance.  ‘  Even 
then,’  says  her  enthusiastic  biographer,  ‘she 
had  not  forgotten  that  she  was  once  ‘  an  ob¬ 
scure  woman  ’ ;  tears  of  deep  emotion  fell 
from  her  eyes ;  she  remaitied  for  a  space 
kneeling,  with  hands  crossral  upon  her  bo.soin 
— then  slowly  and  gi-ncefully  rising,  fi.vcd  up¬ 
on  her  husimnd  a  look  of  gratitude  and  ten¬ 
derness.  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
was  a  silent  but  conscious  interchange  of  the 
hopes,  the  promises,  and  the  memories  of 
years ! ’ 

The  months  that  elapsed  Ix'tween  her  cor¬ 
onation  and  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  the 
Rhenish  frontier,  were  chieffy  spent  in  jour¬ 
neys  through  various  parts  of  France.  Du- 
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ring  his  absence,  she  acted  as  Regent,  fulfil-  his  attendants,  while  Josephine,  pale  and 
ling  the  duties  devolving  on  her  in  this  ca-  weeping,  remained  alone  with  him.  The 
pacity  with  astonishing  propriety.  occurrences  of  this  secret  interview  we  have 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  an  event  happened,  from  her  own  lij>s.  ‘  I  watched  in  the  chan- 


COLUMBVt. 


[Continued  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

Ox  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  be  left  9p«ia 


which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  royal  tamily. —  gmg  expression  of  his  countenance,’ says  she,  •  .j  nresence  of  a  crowdnf«rvM>t.!<!!^. 
This  was  the  sudden  .leath  of  vmung  Napo-  ‘  struggle  which  was  in  his  soul.  At  "b 


1  ms  was  tne  suuuen  (leatli  ot  young  IVapo-  m  ms  »oui.  .-vi  vvho  united  their  BimnlicHtion.  m  ft., 

leon,  the  son  of  Louis  and  Ilortense  Bona-  length  his  leatures  settled  into  stern  resolve.  higg„ccess  He  steered  directiv  for  the  Ca 

parte.  This  child  had  so  gained  upon  the  I  «xw  that  my  hour  wits  come.  His  whole  TSs 

I  affections  of  his  uncle  Bonaparte,  that  no  fr«nie  trembled  ;  he  approached,  and  1  felt  a  v,.g||  „ghe  could  his  craxv  and  ill  annoint* 

room  was  left  for  doubt  that  he  would  inher-  «lmddering  horror  come  over  me.  He  took 

it  the  throne.  But  to  Josephine  this  was  my  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  gazed  u,>-  T  'western  courS  hi  a^^^^ 

only  the  Ijeginning  of  evil ;  for  the  resth'ss  o*' nie  for  a  moment,  then  pronounced  these  Columbus  now  found  a  .i _ j 

I  mind  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  Na|ioleon  ffuiful  words:  ‘Josephine  !  my  e.\cellent  Jo-  hardshios  to  encounter  which 

from  this  time  seemed  U  n  on  somi  dark  =«-|>l*me !  thou  knowest  if  I  have  loved  thee.  ^  1 

purpos.:;  which,  alas!  too  soon  for  Jose-  To  thee,  to  thee  alone,  do  I  owe  the  only  rmo“ 

phine’s  ;>eace,  ripened  into  determination. —  moments  of  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed  j  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  hia  un” 
A  liw  ...orc  ,noi,tl»  wwi.  Iiowev.tr  a|.  »orl.l.  Jo.o,,l.iue !  ,„y  .Irath.y  over-  SS"'  he  h.,l™o  .h^ 

lotted  her,  and  she  accompanied  Napoleon  masters  my  will !  My  dearest  affections  must  arose  from  the  iirno^nce  and  tin  id 

on  a  tour  into  Italy.  The  !ime  of  tbJir  stay  sileut  before  the  interests  of  Erance.’-  "  ‘  f 

was  sjient  in  a  siiccp.s.sion  of  fetes,  among  Josejiliine  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  insen-  .  . ,  .  u-  aa,oni«h»d 

wbici;ma.s.,uerades  were  es,K..eial  favorite£  to  her  apartments,  where  she  remaineil  "am  LffJ  n^rrn 

Mesmes  relates  an  amusing  incident  wliicli  during  the  mglit  in  a  fainting  state. —  compass  did  not  twint  exactly  to  the  noUr 

occurred  at  one  of  the  masked  balls  wbieb  Napiileon  came  several  times  to  impure  con-  varied  towards  the^west*  and  mm 

Joscjdiine  was  very  de.xironsof  attending,  but  ceriung  her  situation,  but  still  remained  im-  ^  ,1,:^  variation  incrca^^d 

Napoleon  positivelv  refiisim'  to  accomiMUiv  movable  in  liis  stern  resolve,  earing  not  that  !p,  ^  ^  \  *  variation  increai^d.-— 

hnl  vir  iC  "(Veil,  1  rr;:!.  »lK,nld  h«  r^iu  ir  hi.  rocoX^c^il  o™ 

ivilhoutvon,monu»ii%.aii.|ntlhoa|ii.oimv.J  ''"'(''''“‘"''“  “IKticJ.  '  .  com  of  nature, filied  Ihe  com|«»ion.ofC.. 

time  kept  her  word,  repairing  to  the  o|)era  (Jn  the  loth  of  Decemlier,  the  council  of  lumbus  with  terror.  Nature  itself  seemed 
widiout  bim:  but  no  sooner  bad  she  setoff’  state  was  convened,  to  witne.ss  the  act  of  sep-  to  liive  sustained  a  cbanife'  and  the  only 
for  the  ball,  than  Napoleon,  .sending  for  one  aration  Josc-pliiiie  entered  leaning  on  the  pp'nt’ti.pp,  ^ 

of  her  7c»iime.s-(/c-c/pp»i/>rc,  inf(.rine(l  bini.se  1  arm  of  her  daughter,  dre.s.sed  in  a  simple  from  an  unbounded  and  tracklew 

exactly  of  the  empress  s  eo.stum.',  and  lol-  wliite  muslin  rolie,  wljolly  destitute  of  oriia-  ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbiw. 
lowe.l.  I  he  einiieror,  with  Dmu.x  another  meiit,  and  iM-rfornied  her  part  wit  i  more  quickness  than  ingenuity, 

fini  hiw  fiw  II  VM  Ot  b1  111  ilfMri.  coinDOsiire  thiiii  nnv  oih»  nrosonf.  n  t  ifiii(rh  >  ^  . 


occurred  ut  one  of  tliu  iiiar^kiMl  bulls  wbieb  Napoleon  caine  several  tunes  to  iij(|i|ire  eon-  ^ 

Joscjdiine  was  very  de.xirousof  attending,  but  ceriung  her  situation,  but  still  remained  im-  ,  ’  .i,:^  variation  incrci 

Napoleon  positiwlv  refusin''  to  accomiMUiv  movable  in  liis  stern  resolve,  earing  not  that  !p,  ^  ^  \  *  variation  increi 

iu'r  ,  r  X  t„  E  '  Cv  .  I  .h  “  to  I'i'*  “'V"  ('""rt  should  h«  reut  iu  if  his  l■l■en«nlenon,  which  >,  uow 

Iiti,  sue  ripiitu  lo  nun,  >vtii,  i  so.m  .  .  ....  i  ’  lar.  thoturli  .be  occurrence  is  one  of 


of  her  J'cinmes-de-clinml/re,  informed  liini.sell’  arm  of  her  daughter,  dre.s.sed  in  a  simple  retreat  froi 
exactly  of  the  empress's  eo.stnni.',  and  fol-  white  muslin  rolie,  wholly  destitute  of  oriia-  ocean  was 
lowed.  The  cinix  ror,  with  Da-iix,  another  meiit,  and  jM'rfornied  her  part  with  more 
officer,  and  his  own  tavorite  valet,  all  in  d(Mn-  composure  than  any  one  present,  altliongb  ajirned  a  rea 


and  alarmed  at  their  distance  from  land,  sev* 


ment,  the  uiiknowii  redouliled  her  exertions ;  heart  would  break.  Naiwleon,  while  he  jp  producing  disafiTection  among  hia 

repa-tee  followed  close  upon  repartee;  one  tried  to  console  her,  could  not  restrain  his  it  wa.  now  reaJV  to 

portrait  succeede.1  to  anothe  r,  as  the  (.rignials  ow  n  ti'Rrs,  ami  they  long  remained  locked  in  hurst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
passed;  while  a  state  secret,  of  no  import-  each  others  arms,  their  teai^  miiiglmg  to-  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  Ho 
ance  in  Itself,  though  sl;u;thng  in  Its  reiieti,!.)!!,  ge  her.  At  er  an  interview  ot  an  hour,  Jos-  aft-^jcted  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  macliin. 
occaHoiia  ly  whispered  in  lus  ear  imu  e  Na-  ephiiie  parted  forever  from  the  man  f.r  Notwithstanding  the  agitation  and 

poleoiiexl('aini,‘c(>aimcid^^  ‘  who  are  whom,  for  1-3  > ears,  she  had  sacrificed  her  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
\ou.'  1  he  mask  would  laugh,  ami  ret oni-  e\eiy  wisi.  with  a  cheerful  countenance;  like  a  man 


mence.  Alter  tormenting  him  thus  lor  a  ha.f  She  now  retired  to  Malmaison  for  a  time,  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  he  had 
hour,  tlie  imkimwn  smidenlv  di.'iippe.ued  in  uftcp^vard  to  Navarn*,  where  she  contiii-  made,  and  confidenlof  success.  Sometirneo 
the  crowd.  1  lie  emperor  .s  ciniositj  was  ued  to  live  in  all  the  style  and  elegance  of  a  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  to 
\(  r\  strongly  excited,  blit  lie  had  had  enougli ;  court,  retaining  the  appellation  of  empress  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  h*  endeavored 


ixow,  .losepiiine.  i  tinned  attachmentof  Najioleon — corresjiori-  geaiice  from  their  sovereign,  if,  hy  their  daa 

there.  Ami  soil,  man  nnu,  impiiied  the  em-  wnj,  j,jp,  yc|.y  frequenlly,  and  engaged  tardly  behavior,  they  should  defeat  this  no- 
[iress,  with  a  lialt-.>|i|)|»ress('(l  ^inile,  wliat  jn  active  lienevoleuce  ; — she  jias.sed  her  time  hie  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  (Grod,  and 
were  von  doing  Jill  the  t'veniMj* ‘Iwasut  liajijiily,  yes,  hajtjiily  ;  for  the  henevolenee  to  exalt  the  Sjvuiiish  name  ulxive  that  of  ev» 
work  III  luv  calmiet,  said  .Naftoleon,  <|nite  ,,f  her  heart  would  not  have  it  otherwi.«e;  ery  other  nation.  Even  with  seditious  sail- 
coolh.  ‘  (  li,  .Xiiguste,  i.ejilied  the  eiiijnes.'.,  and  she  even  received  with  the  utmost  de-  or.x,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 


witli  an  arch  gesture,— and  the  vv hole  secret  jjjr|,t  the  intelligeiiee  of  the  blrtli  of  a  son  been  accnstofiied  to  reverence, were  weighty 
vvas  divulge'  .  Nap'oleoii  en)()}eil  great  v  t,j  Naiioleon.  8lie  ex|)ressed  to  Bonajiarte  ami  persuasive;  and  not  only  restrained 
this  jiraclieal  joke,  hicli  had  .>o  ('(iinjiletelv  desire  to  see  him,  which  was  consequently  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they 
turned  tilt' tables  of  lu»  own  eontiivance.  granted,  tlioiigli  unknown  to  Maria  Loni.'a ;  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  tu  ac- 
It  ajijM  areil  tiiiit  r be  eiiijiiess,  ui.-pliking  liei  .pj^j  finding  that  if  afforded  her  company  their  admiral  for  some  time  longer, 

first  cboice,  bad  eliaiiged  lier  costume,  ami  |,j,ppiness,  would  frequently  carry  the  little  .\s  they  jiroceeded,  the  indications  of  ap- 
desjute  of  n.l  Bomijiaile  s  jirci  aiitions,  bad  re-  jjy|  some  a|)|<ointed  jilace,  when  she  jiroacbing  land  seemed  to  be  more  cenain, 
cogm/.cd  liini  b\  lu>  foot  ami  boot.  would  embrace  him  with  the  warmest  a  flee-  and  excited  bojie  in  projiortion.  The  bird* 

The  time  vvas  now  rajiidly  ajijiroacliiiig,  tioii.  Najioleon’s  last  interview  with  the  ex-  began  to  ajijiear  in  fjix'ks,  making  toward* 
vvben  the  la.st  sad  blow  to  the  joys  ami  liojit's  emjiress  took  [dace  before  be  left  Paris  for  the  sonth-we.st.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of 
of  Josejdiino,  was  just  ready  to  full.  The  the  llussi.tii  camjiaign.  He  continued  lo  cor-  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
manners  of  Najioleon  towards  Ikt  began  to  resjiond  with  her,  however,  till  a  sad  letter  guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  th* 
change.  He  scarcely  ventured  to  look  iijion  informed  her  that  he  vva.s  hunished  to  Ellia  motion  ol' birds,  altered  his  course  from  du* 
her,  unless  iniobserved  ;  while  she  vvatelied  — assured  her  of  his  lasting  affection — ami  vve.^t  towards  that  quarter  whither  they 
witli  (leejt  anxietv  the  varying  exjin^sions  of  solicited  her  eoniinueti  corresjiondence  in  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding  on 
hisagitatedeoiint'eiiance:  amlanairofglooni  his  exile.  This  letter  filled  her  with  grief  lor  several  days  m  this  direction  without  any 
ami  melancholy  siirroinided  the  palace. —  and  consternation,  and  slie  immediately  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no 
Josejdiitie  no  longer  enjoyed  his  enlivening  wrote  to  him,  begging  the  jiriv  ilege  of  sliar-  object  during  tliirfy  days  but  the  sea  and  tho 
jireseiice  vvben  engaged  in  lier  embroidery,  iiig  bis  exile.  Mi'anvvbile,  the  cmjieror  sky,  the  liojies  of  bis  companions  subsided 
as  she  bad  been  wont — no  longer  dared  to  Alexander  treated  her  vvitli  the  utmost  re-  faster  than  they  had  risen;  their  fears  revi- 
steal  into  his  cahiiiet  a.s  in  former  times,  ami  sjiect — re-established  her  at  .Malmaison,  and  ved  with  additional  force ;  impatience,  rage, 
while  away  a  leisure  hour.  Occasionally  a  restored  to  her  all  the  imjiortance  of  lier  and  desjiair,  aj^ienred  in  every  countenance, 
low  stern  knock  on  her  door  .smnmoiied  her  rank.  But  short  vvas  her  enjoyment  of  these  .Ml  sense  of  sn  liordi  nation  v/as  lost.  The 
to  a  conference,  from  which  she  returned  honors,  marred  as  they  were  hy  the  disgrace  ollicers,  wlio  had  hitherto  concurred  with 
with  swollen  eyes — too  sad  forclioding  of  of  her  idolized  hiishand  ;  for  before  his  an-  C'phimlnis  in  ojiinion,  and  supported  his  au 
coming  evil.  The  object  of  these  jirivate  svver  to  her  last  letter  could  reach  her,  she  iliority,  now  took  jiart  with  the  private  men; 
conferences  vvas  to  jiersuade  Josejihiiie  of  vvas  attacked  by  the  qiiiiisey,  which  increa.s-  they  assembled  tiimnliuously  on  the  deck, 
the  necessity  of  a  st'jmration — roiisiilting  her  ed  with  alarming  rajiidity,  until  all  hojie  of  exj.ostnlated  with  their  commander,  mingled 
feelings,  by  preferring,  if  it  was  jiossilile,  to  recovery  fled  ;  and  after  a  short  sickness,  threntswiihtheirPXj)ostulatioiis,antirequi- 
jicrsiiade  her  to  yield  her  conspiit,  rather  lliaii  she  was  released  from  this  world  of  siiff'cr-  red  him  instantly  to  tack  about,  and  return 
to  accomjilish  liis  end  hy  force;  for  his  at-  ing.  Tims  died  this  eminent  woman,  after  to  Enrojie.  Columbus  perceived  that  it 
tachment  to  her  remained  nnslinken — amhi-  a  life  of  nnjiarulleled  vicissitude,  mourned  would  he  of  no  use  to  have  recourse  to  any 
tioii  oiilv,  jiroinjited  him  to  this  more  than  hy  all  France.  While  her  remains  lay  in  of  his  former  arts,  which  haring  been  tried 
savage  deed.  But  the  fatal  day  at  last  arriv-  state,  they  were  visited  by  20,000  jieojde  of  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it 
ed,  when  it  became  ncccsstiry  to  announce  Erance  ;  and  the  jirocession  formed  hy  all  was  impo.'*sihle  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  th* 
to  Josephine  his  settled  and  iiiialterahle  de-  the  great  and  titled,  was  ‘  voluntarily  closed  success  of  the  exfiediiion  among  men  i* 
termination.  They  dined  together ;  and  hav-  by  two  thousand  poor,  who  had  tasted  b*r  whose  breasts  fear  bad  extinguished  every 
ing  taken  his  coffee,  Bonaparte  sent  away  all  bounty  or  cherished  her  memory.’  generous  sentiment.  He  saw  that  it  wi*  na 


too 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


let's  vain  to  think  of  etnployinffeither  gentle 
or  Be>  ere  measures,  to  qiieii  «  iniitiii}  so  gen¬ 
eral  and  so  violent.  It  was  iiet  essiiry,  on  all 
these  aerounts,  to  soothe  passions  which  he 
could  no  longer  coiniiiami,  and  to  give  way 
to  a  torrent  too  iinpeiiious  to  he  checked. — 
He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men,  that  he 
would  comply  with  their  request,  jnovided 
they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his 
commanil  for  three  days  loiigttr;  anti  if,  du¬ 
ring  th.it  time,  land  was  not  discovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterjjrise,  and  di¬ 
rect  Ins  course  hack  to  iSpain.  Enraged  as 
the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their 
faces  again  towards  their  native  country, 
this  pro|>osition  did  not  appear  to  them  uii- 
reasoiiahlf.  \ordid  Cohiirduis  hazard  much 
ill  cuiifiiintg  himself  to  a  term  so  short. — 
'I'he  pre.sages  of  iliscovering  land  were  now 
so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he  deemed 
them  infallihle.  For  some  days  the  sound¬ 
ing  line  reached  the  hottum,  and  the  soil 
which  it  brought  n|)  indicated  land  lo  he 
at  no  great  distance.  'J’he  flocks  i.f  hinls 
increased  ;  and  were  composetl  not  only  o( 
Bca-fowl,  hut  of  sm  h  land-birds  sis  could 
not  lie  siifiposed  to  fly  far  t'rom  the  slmre. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  oliserved  a  cane  float¬ 
ing,  which  seemed  to  he  newly  cut,  ami 
likewise  a  |)iece  of  timher  artificially  carved. 
The  sailors  aboard  the  .\igna  took  up  the 
liranch  of  a  tree  with  red  herries  perleclly 
fresh.  'I’he  clouds  around  the  setting  sun 
ns.-'unicd  a  new  appc^ar.mce  ;  the  air  was 
more  mild  and  warm;  and  dining' night, the 
wiml  hecaiiie  imeipial  and  variable.  Eroni 
all  these  symptoms,  ('oliimims  was  so  con¬ 
fident  of  lieiiig  near  l.ind,  that,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  tinr  Mill  of  Oi'tolier,  after  jeihlic 
prayers  lor  success,  he  ordered  i!ie  sails  in 
he  foiled,  and  the  sliijis  to  lie  by,  kee(iing 
strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  dnven 
ashore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  ol 
suspense  and  e.\|)Pctatioii,  no  man  shut  his 
eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  mteiiily  to¬ 
wards  that  (|narter  where  they  i  xpecti.d  to 
disitover  the  land  which  luid  been  so  long 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  About  2  hours 
before  midnight,  Cohiodiiis  standing  on  the 
fiirecastle,  observed  ii  light  at  a  disianee,  and 
privately  pointeil  it  out  to  I'edro  Gotiicrez, 
n  page  of  the  ipieerfs  wardrobe.  Giiliierez 
pereeived  it,  and  railing  lo  Salcedo,  comp¬ 
troller  of  tin;  fleet,  all  tliree  saw  it  in  motion, 
ns  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  — 
At  2  o’clock  next  morning,  Kodcr.c  Ti  iana 
discovered  land,  and  the  joyful  sound  o( 
Innil  land !  was  beard  from  the  I’liita, 
wlilcli  kept  always  a-liead  of  the  other 
ships.  JSiit  having  been  so  often  deceived 
by  fallacious  ap|te!irances,  every  man  was 
now  become  shtw  of  beliid';  and  waited,  in 
nil  tlie  angnisb  of  uneeitainiy  and  imp.i- 
tience,  for  the  reinrn  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were 
dispelleil.  I'rom  every  sliiji  iin  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  from  the  north, 
whose  flat  tiiul  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
with  wood,  and  walen  d  xviih  many  rivuleis, 
presc;nted  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country. 
The  crew  (d‘  the  Pinta  inst.nntly  began  th<' 
Te  Denm,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgivini.'  to 
God:  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other 
ships,  w  ilh  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of 
congratulation.  I'his  office  of  gratitude  to 
lieaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  jiistii’e  to 
their  comrnandiT.  'I'liey  threw  tliemsel ves 
at  the  feet  of  ('olnmlnis,  w iih  feelings  ol 
srlf-condenmation  mingled  with  reverence. 
They  implored  him  to  pardon  their  igno¬ 
rance,  iiicredidity,  and  insoienee,  which  had 
crcMted  liim  so  much  unnecessary  disipiiei, 
and  hail  so  often  ohstriieied  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan;  and  pas.sing,  in 
the  warnitli  of  tin  ir  admiration,  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  they  now  prononneed 
the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and 
threatened,  to  he  a  person  inspired  by  heav¬ 
en  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  ill  order  lo  aecoinplish  a  design  so 
fiir  lieyond  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  all 
former  ages.  ,\s  soon  as  the  son  arose,  all 
their  iioats  were  manned  and  armed.  'J’liey 
rowed  towards  tin;  island  with  their  colors 
displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other 
niutiul  pomp.  .As  they  .•ipproachcd  the 
coast,  they  saw  it  covered  witii  a  iimhimde 
of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  hud  dr.iwn  togn-i her,  \v  hose  attitudes 
and  gesinros  expressed  wonder  and  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  their  view. 

[To  be  coal  nuetl,] 


.^FFKCTioN  TO  Parents  Rewarded. 

Frederick,  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  hav¬ 
ing  I'lmg  his  hell  one  d»y,  and  nobody  an¬ 
swering,  opened  the  door  where  his  servant 
was  usually  in  waiting,  and  found  him 
nslecp  on  a  sofa.  He  was  going  to  awake 
him,  when  he  perceived  the  end  of  a  billet 
or  letter  hanging  out  of  his  pocket. 

Having  the  curiosity  to  know  its  contents 
took  and  read  it,  and  found  it  was  a  let¬ 


ter  from  his  mother,  thanking  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  sent  her  a  part  of  Iiis  wages  to  assist  her 
in  distress,  and  concluding  with  heseechiiig 
God  to  bless  him  for  his  filial  attention  to 
her  wants. 

The  king  returned  softly  to  his  room, 
took  a  rolean  of  ducats  and  slid  them  w  ith 
the  letter  into  the  page’s  pocket.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  apartmeni,  he  rung  so  violently, 
that  the  [lage  awoke,  opened  the  door  ami 
entered.  ‘  You  have  slept  well,’  said  the 
king.  The  page  made  an  apology,  and  in 
his  eniharrassinent  happened  to  put  his  hand 
in  his  [locket,  and  felt  with  iistonishnieiit 
the  rolean.  lie  drew  it  out,  turned  [»ale, 
and  looking  at  the  king,  hurst  into  tears, 
without  lieiiig  able  to  spuak  n  word. 
‘What  is  the  matter?’  said  the  king. — 
‘What  ails  you  ?'  ‘Aii !  sire,’ said  the  young 
man,  throwing  himself  at  his  leet,  ‘swme- 
hody  wishes  to  ruin  me.  I  know  not  how 
I  came  by  this  money  in  my  pocket.’  ‘  .My 
friend,’ said  I'rtderick,  ‘God  edten  sends  ns 
good  in  our  sleep  :  send  the  money  to  your 
mother,  salute  her  in  my  name  ;  and  assure 
her  that  I  shall  take  care  of  her  and  you.’ 

Parents  liave  a  natural  claim  on  their  off¬ 
spring  for  snp|)ort ;  and  relieving  aged  pa¬ 
rents,  whose  bodily  strength  decii\s,  infir¬ 
mities  niid  wants  increase,  is  not  only  an 
act  of  mercy  and  true  benevolence,  hut  also 
an  act  of  justice, — an  imperious  duty — a  re¬ 
paying  in  kinil  what  they  did  for  their  ehil- 
dreii  in  their  ternler  hel|d<  ss  years,  and  to 
‘withhold  from  them  to  \\  horn  it  is  due, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hands  to  do 
it,’  and*  shut  up  onr  bowels  of  compassion 
when  we  see  them  in  need,  argues  no  ex¬ 
treme  hardm'ss  of  heart.  How  dvvelleih 
ihe  love  of  (iod  in  such  a  one?’  (’an  the 
merciless  hope  fur  mercy,  who  will  show  no 
mercy  ? — [Cheap  Magazine, 

The  Greek  Testament. 

.A  BOLT  a  hmidred  years  ago,  a  shepherd 
!)oy,  wrapt  in  his  plaid,  went  into  a  hook- 
store  in  I'Minbnrgh,  and  asked  fora  second 
hand  Greek  'Pestament,  being  nnahle  to  luiy 
a  new  one.  'I'lie  bookseller  having  handed 
him  oae,  he  asked  the  price.  ‘  l''or  vvlioin 
do  yon  want  it  inquired  the  bookseller. 
‘  l'’or  myself,’ answered  the  hoy.  ‘ 'I’lien,’ 
said  the  bookseller,  ‘  if  \on  will  read  and 
irimslate  a  few  verses,  yon  shall  have  it 
for  nothing.’  The  poor  hoy,  highly  plcas- 
eil  with  the  priqiosal,  complied  with  the 
eoiitlitioiis,  and  carried  off’  the  Testament 
ill  iriniiqih. 

.Many  years  afterwards,  the  late  Rev. 
.lolm  lirovvn,  of  Haddington,  then  In  the 
midst  of  his  fame  as  tm  imihor  and  preach¬ 
er,  entered  into  eonversation  with  the  book¬ 
seller.  ’I'he  latter,  who  was  vv(;ll  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  both  his  person  and  his  charaeter, 
received  him  with  marked  respeet.  In  the 
eonrse  «»f  convci’sation,  .Air.  Brown  inquired 
d'he  remenihered  the  eiremiistimee  above 
detaded.  ‘  1  remember  it  well,’  replied  tin- 
bookseller,  ‘and  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  what  became  of  that  lioy  ;  for  1  am 
sure  that  he  lias  risen  to  emineiiee,  in  some 
way  or  other.’  ‘  Sir,’  said  Air.  Brown,  ‘  yon 
see  him  before  yon.'  It  is  needless  to  adil 
that  tlie  reeolleclion  was  liighly  graiilying  to 
both  parlies. 


OuRAXG  OUT.ANG. 

This  animal,  as  vlesrrilKul  by  authors, 
varies  in  height  from  rive  to  seven  feet,  anil 
-o  nearly  does  it  ap|)ro,xiniiite  lo  the  hnmim 
I’m  III.  tlial  it  has  been  thought  by  some  nat- 
nralists,  a  .sfieeies  of  the  Imman  race;,  'i'he 
palms  ol’lts  hands,  its  f’aee,  and  the  soles  of 
iis  fi;<ii,  like  the  same  pans  of  the  hmniui 
form,  are  free  I’rom  hair.  'I'he  imiinal  is 
generally  represented  as  walking  erect,  ns 
po.s.sessing  a  great  degree  ol’  sagaeity,  aji- 
pro  lehing  to  imman  iriteHigence,a  'd  us  ex- 
hihiiing  like  man,  feelingsof  attachmeiit  and 
aversion. 

•A  few  years  since,  an  Onrang  Ontang 
was  di.scovered  on  tin;  island  of  Smmitra 
by  a  party  from  a  sliip,  vv  liieli  bad  stcqit 
t.'n're  Hir  tlie  pnrposi;  of  watering.  When 
ilie  .'iiiimal  made  its  iqqiearimei*,  it  waddled 
I’rom  side  to  side,  apparently  mneb  fatigued, 
and  from  the  rnnd  on  its  legs,  and  its  slov¬ 
enly  iinpciirance,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
walking  throiigh  a  swaiiiji,  and  to  have  come 
from  a  distance.  I’reparaiion  was  made 
immediately  by  the  limiters  for  securing 
him  as  their  prey  ;  lint  owing  to  a  nnmher 
of  tree.s,  whose  hranehes  ran  into  each  oth¬ 
er,  they  found  it  impossible  to  fix  their  aim. 
The  agility  and  jiovver  of  the  imimal  was 
such  that  he  sprang  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  hounded  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  as 
eff’ectnally  to  elude  his  [mrsners,  and  it  was 
not  till  every  tree  hut  one  were  cut  down,  that 
they  were  aide  to  iicconqilish  their  object 
‘When  thus  limited  in  his  range,  the  Onrang 
Ontang  was  shot,  hut  did  not  die  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  five  balls  and  the  thrust  of  a  spear. 


One  of  the  til's!  lialls  prohahly  penetrated 
his  limgs,  as  he  immediately  at’ter  the  iiiffic- 
tioii  of  the  wound,  slung  himsell  by  his  feet 
from  a  branch,  with  his  head  downwards, 
and  allowed  the  blood  lo  flow  from  his 
mouth.  Oil  receiving  a  wound,  he  idwiiys 
put  his  iiand  u|)un  the  wounded  part,  and 
distressed  his  [mrsners  by  tlie  human-like 
agony  of  his  ex[iression.  After  the  fifth 
sliot  it  climbed  a  tree  and  reclined  against  the 
houghs,  to  all  a[qieaiaiice  in  great  [uiiiqaiid 
emitted  a  consideruhle  quantity  of  blood. 
When  on  the  gronnrl,  often  being  exhimsl- 
ed  by  his  many  woimds,  he  lay  as  if  dead, 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  folded  arms. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  officer  nt- 
teinpled  to  give  the  coiqidi;  grace,  by  [iiish- 
iiig  a  s[)ear  through  his  body,  hut  he  imme¬ 
diately  jnm[ie<l  on  Ills  feet,  wrested  the 
vveiqion  I’rom  his  imtagoiiist,  and  shivered 
it  in  [lieces.  This  was  his  second  and  last 
great  exertion  ;  yet  he  lived  some  time  af¬ 
terwards,  and  drunk,  it  is  stated,  large  (jiinii- 
tities  of  water.’ 

This  tinimal  is  dpscrih»;d  as  having  a  face 
of  a  dark  leail  color,  nearly  hare,  with  the 
cxi'cption  of  the  hennl ;  a  few  sliort  ilowiiy 
hairs  only  being  scattered  over  it.  Its  eyes 
were  .small,  well  I’riiiged  with  laslies,  and 
aliont  an  ineli  iqiart.  The  ears  were  one 
inch  anil  :i  half  in  length,  imdahontiin  inch 
in  lireadth,  close  to  the  head,  and  resem¬ 
bling  tho.se  ol’  man,  with  the  e.\ce|ilTon  ol 
wanting  the  lower  lobe.  .  'I’lie  nose  was 
Hat;  raised  hnt  a  little  aliove  tlie  level  of  ihe 
liiee,  and  was  distinguished  ehielly  hv  it.s 
nostrils,  placed  olili(|nelv  side  by  siili’,  aliov  e 
three  qiiuriei's  of  an  inch  in  lireadth.  'I'lie 
nionlli  was  large,  vvitli  lips  half  an  inch  in 
ihickiiess.  'I'ln;  hair  of  the  head,  was  ahnii! 
(iv  e  inches  in  liiigth  and  of  a  reddish  brown. 
'I’lie  palms  of  the  hands  w  ere  v  ery  long, 
n.akcd  from  the  vv  l  ists,  and  ol’ lln-  color  ol 
lire  fice.  'The  fingi  r  nails  vvci'e  black,  tlic 
soles  of  the  feet  Wine  Imre,  and  covered  on 
tin;  back  vviili  long  Inowii  bair.  'I'he  skin, 
divestrnl  of  its  hair,  was  of  a  li  ailen  i  oli.i 
likr;  the  liice  and  lands.  (In  all  [laris  of  the 
liody  lliC  hair  was  very  loiig,  of  a  hrow  nisli 
red,  though  at  a  ilisfimee  it  ap|)eared  black. 
From  the  shonidi  rs  it  hnng  in  Imnr  nne.sy 
liilis,  vvlindi,  vvitli  the  long  hair  on  the  back, 
formed  a  continuous  mass  lo  the  ct  ntre  of 
the  body. 

Snell  is  a  goncriil  (lcscri|ilion  nftliis  ani¬ 
mal,  [larlicnlarly  descriltcd  by  Dr.  (’laik, 
and  vviili  the  e.xcc|iiioii  id’llie  size,  corres- 
ponds  nearly  lo  the  Oruii:,'  Ontang  e.xliibii- 
ed,  not  long  since,  in  tliiseity.  It  meusnr- 
ed  sevrni  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  e.x- 
Memlty  of  the  arm  to  that  of  the  other,  eight 
feet  two  inches.  t. 


House  of  K  e  f  o  u  ji  a  t  i  o  n  f  o  k 
Juvenile  Offenders. 

The  recent  |•clul■n  of  Ihe  day  as-igne<l  for  tlic 
ailiuissioii  of  visitors,  aliiinlcd  anutlier  oppoi'u- 
iiity  lo  oliserve  llie  grand  inoral  rcvohitioii  which 
i-i  conslaiilly  going  on  in  this  inslitniion,  and  the 
inelhods  and  manner  by  means  of  which  it  i- 
iccoiiqilished.  'I'lie  scene  exhibited  on  t!ic-e 
occasions,  and  the  emotions  w  liicli  it  nalurall  v 
excites,  though  lamiliar  lo  some,  are  yet  loo 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  attest  too  siiongly 
the  claims  of  tlic  re-iieclcd  sup.nin'endoni  of  tin 
inslitniion,  to  the  grateful  synipatliy  and  esteem 
of  (he  community,  not  to  merit  roiie.itcd  recital 

U'hen  the  visitors  had  seated  themselves,  Mr. 
Wells  hlevv  a  small  ivory  whisth*,  and  foi  lli  from 
the  door  of  the  ailjoining  apartment,  issnid  a 
eompany  of  upwards  of  seventy  lads,  clail  in  a 
-implu  hnt  unitorm  manner.  They  advancei! 
witli  tohled  arms  ami  in  regular  order,  and  lorm- 
ing  in  lines  helorc  their  teacher,  followed  liini 
in  singing  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  hymn.— 
They  then  answered  varions  qnesiioiis,  rel  iiing 
to  tfie  elements  of  .•\iilhmelic.  Natural  Philoa) 
pliv,  Botany,  and  Cliemistiy.  'rtie-c  stiidie-. 
■specially  the  three  Iasi,  are  only  pursued  at 
leisure  intervals  and  by  way  of  pas'.ime. 

The  recitations  were  agreeahly  varied  by 
occasional  relaxation,  the  exhiiii'iun  h«‘iiig  in- 
tcndcil  lo  convey  an  idea  of  the  discipline  gen¬ 
erally  pursued.  Many  of  the  hoys  maiiifeslod 
con-iderahle  agility  in  their  gymnastic  exerci-cs. 

(^nestions  relating  lo  mor.il  obligation,  duty  lo 
(Jot,  lienevjleiice,  &.r.  were  next  pioposcd, ami 
answered  in  a  m.iimer  plainly  indicating  that 
these  subjects  were  nniltrstoud,  and  not  mere 
matters  of  memory. 

Marching,  in  which  the  boys  are  very  expert, 
was  acco'iqj.mied  b.y  singing,  and  these  vocal 
lessons  were  all  of  such  an  excellent  ch.iractcr 
and  so  melodiously  chanted,  as  to  convey  the 
most  licautiful  ami  harmonious  images  and 
influences  to  every  heart. 

The  evening  prayer  closed  this  exhibition,  in 
which  the  responses  of  yontlifnl  devotion 
mingled  with  the  sup|ilicatlons  of  mature  piety. 

There  w  as  that  in  the  looks  of  the  boys,  in  Ihe 
whole  appearance  of  the  in-titution,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  deportmept  of  the  principal,  whicfi 
spoke  of  lieiievolence,  mutual  conlideiice  and 
moral  dignity.  The  idea  of  crime  and  wretche  I- 
ness  from  wliich  these  youths  were  rescued, 
occured  not  to  the  spectator,  except  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  delightful  spectacle.  It  pre¬ 
sented  itself  only  to  awaken  a  throb  of  gratitude 


and  call  up  bright  visions  of  futurity,  in  whiclr 
the  ‘jewels’  ot  the  faithful  preceptor,  shone  in 
the  grown  of  his  heavenly  revvard. 

UENRICUS. 


SENSATION. 


SMELLING. 

The  cavity  of  the  nose  is  divided  into  two 
[itirts,  callecl  the  iioslril.s,  liy  a  [lartitioii,  of 
which  the  iqqier  [lart  is  hoiiy,Hiid  the  low¬ 
er  cartilaginoii.s.  'I'lie  iqqier  [inrl  of  the 
cavity  is  covered  with  a  thick  glaiidiilous 
ineiiihrane,  above  wliich  tUe.  olfactory  nerve 
i«  finely  hranched  out  and  s[)reaii  over  tlie 
mcnihratie  of  the  s[)ongy  hones  of  the  nose, 
and  other  sinuous  cavities  of  the  nostrils. 

'I'he  odoroiLs  cfHiivia  of  bodies  are  dis- 
soiiiiiinted  in  the  iilnios|ihere.  The  hatter 
fluid  [lasses  through  the  nosi;  in  res[iiration 
.and  iherehy  lirings  the  odorous  [lartieles  in¬ 
to  eonliirt  with  the  olfae.tory  nerves,  which 
'•oiivey  the  inqiressions  of  odours  to  the 
liraiii.  It  is  in  the  rirst  [lair  of  nerves  only 
that  the  sense  of  smelling  iss(i|qiosed  to  re¬ 
side,  while  the  inniieroiis  twigs  of  the  filth 
(iiiir  that  are  distrihiited  in  the  no.'^e  nre 
merely  for  the  |'nr|ios<;  of  general  sensiliili- 
ly.  Hence  wa*  see  two  very  disiiiiet  modes 
of  sensibility  in  this  [larf,  one  of  whieh  may 
he  entirely  ohliteraleil,  w  bile  ihe  olhi  r  is 
angniented  ;  in  \  iolent  coryza  Ihe  ordinary 
leeliiig  is  very  aenii ,  for  the  [litnii.ary  nieiii- 
brane  is  [laiiifnl  ;  but  tlie  [lersnn  at  tlie  sail  e 
lime  is  not  coneinnsofilie  strongest  odours. 

As  air  is  the  vehicle  of  odours.  Its  [lassage 
through  ilie  nose,  in  ordinary  res|iiralion,  is 
solTieient  for  the  |iiir[iose  of’ smelling :  hnt 
when  any  odonr  is  [uii lieulai ly  agreeable, 
we  make  s'lort  anil  reiieated  ins[iiralion«, 
tind  at  the  same  time  sinit  the  iiioiiih,  tliat 
ll.e  air  whieh  eiilers  the  longs  may  [lass  en¬ 
tirely  llirongii  ihe  nose.  On  the  eeiitrary, 
we  hre.alhe  by  ihe  monih,  or  <•nlirely  siqi- 
[ircss  resjiii  alion,  w  hen  odoprs  arc  disagree¬ 
able  to  IIS.  • 

T  A  s  T  E. 

Every  sense  has  heun  said  to  he  strirlly  a 
modificiiiioii  of  feeling  ;  lhat  of  taste,  howev¬ 
er,  aiqiidaches  nearer  than  any  om*  of  the 
.senses,  even  in  its  organization,  to  that  of 
siiiqtle  or  pifqicr  feeling  ;  the  surface  of  the 
tongii",  w  iiieli  is  lilt;  [u iiiei|ial  nsidmee  of 
lids  jieiTf  (I’ihility,  only  varying  from  ihc 
eomiiion  iiitrgiimeiils  in  being  ihiniier,  more 
v.asciilar,  and  liaving  cry  [tin',  or  f  liiele.s, 
w  hich  seerele  ihe  nmeiis  of  the  tongue. — 
'Flii'se  are  situated  in  greatest  riiimliers  near 
its  tip,  :  nd  are  err-cied  ‘when  we  masticate 
Idgh-fliivoTired  food,  or  liiive  a  strong  desire 
for  .any  savoury  disli.’  ‘It  is  ohservm! 
that  the  seii-e  of  taste  in  difFerent  animals 
is  more,  perfect  in  iiroporiion  as  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue  ar»‘  I.irger,  the  skin  finer  and 
more  nioist,  its  le.xinre  flexible,  snrfiiec  ex¬ 
tensive,  motions  more  easy  and  \aried. — 
'f’lie  sense  of  taste  in  man  would,  [lerluqis, 
he  more  deheaie  than  that  of  any  oilier  an¬ 
imal,  if  he  were  not  to  hhiiit  its  sensiliility 
early  in  life  ny  strong  drinks,  s|iiey  ragouts, 
and  all  the  refint  iiients  of  Inxiiry  that  nre 
daiiv  invented.’ 

'The  lingual  hranrli  f»f  the  fifth  pair  is 
eonsideri'd  as  the  true  gustatory  nerve,  while 
thosi;  sent  to  the  tongue  by  the  eighth  and 
ninth  are  regarded  as  merely  iierv«-sof  nio- 
lioM.  Ahlioiigh  the  tongue  n[q)ears  to  he  n 
single  organ,  it  eonsists  of  two  s)  nimetj’ieal 
halves;  and  :4'‘"dd  he  considered  as  a  ilis- 
tinct  light  anri  left  organ  elo.sely  a[qilied  to 
each  other.  'I’his  is  shown  in  hemi[ilegin, 
where  one-half  only  is  [laialysed — [f’lraf 
Ijini'Sof  Science. 


School  Agent  Society. 

'I'liE  follovAing  exlrai'l  from  an  Illinois  paper,  very 
approprialcly  eiilillcil  ‘  The  Bioiiocr,  ’  is  one  among  a 
tlionsanil  proofs,  dial  die  Ir’eiids  of  Ednralion  at  the 
West  are  i  roinptlo  forward  every  measure  w  liii  h  they 
deem  feasihle,  lo  nromole  die  groat  and  common 
cause.  I’erliaps  no  man  in  ihe  uiioleol  dial  great 
•  A'nilcy  ’  is  better  qualilled  lo  judge,  either  of  the 
wauls  of  Education,  or  die  means-of  supplying  them, 
than  Air.  IVck,  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer.  Ilavirg 
iravelled  over  die  whole  of  Illinois,  and  extensively  in 
some  Ollier  slates,  in  special  reference  to  Education, 
his  opinion  in  die  case  is  eiuided  to  enlire  confidence, 
especially  as  it  corresponds  with  that  of  all  others  who 
have  visited  the  west  on  the  same  siibjeet. 

No  faet  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  system  of  Ilin- 
erary  or  Cirenil  'reaching,  contemplated  by  the  Am- 
er  can  l.yreum.  aided  by  the  School  Agent  Society, 
is  the  only  system  w  hich  can  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  meet  the  wants  of  Education,  in  new  and  thinly 
settled  eouniries. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  this  plan  of  Lyceum  Schools, 
to  he  held  weekly  or  semi-monthly, opens  a  noble  field 
for  the  enicrprize  and  benevolence  of  a  large  number 
of  young  men— certainly  not  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand,  if  tliosc  qualified  ran  be  found. 

AVe  gave  notice  some  time  since,  of  the 
formation  of  this  iiiNtitntion  in  the  eastern 
states.  Its  object  is  the  diffiision  of  common 
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spienre  ami  litfratiirp,  to  tlia  utmost  extent, 
tliroii^li  our  l•ouulry.  l{i‘si<!f's  extensive 
curresjtomlence  witli  individuals  Jind  puldie 
bodies,  deeply  ititerestml  in  education, lliine 
are  three  methods  of  operaliiijr,  which  the 
society  coiiteui|)liites,  and  which,  in  pari, 
liave  idready  commenced. 

A  STATE  AGENT. 

1st.  An  n^ent  in  a  state,  or  principal  dis¬ 
trict  of  country,  who  shall  •'et  up  Lyceums, 
encourage  schools  and  semin!M<es,  an<l  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

This  agent  also  will  visit  county  Lyce¬ 
ums,  and  where  such  societies  are  not 
established,  aid  in  organizing  them.  At 
these  county  meetings,  iinprovtal  schools 
are  to  he  descrihed,  and  apparatus  exhibited 
and  ex))lained. 

CIRCUIT  TKACHEIIS. 

2d.  Agents  for  county  Lyceums,  who  ore 
to  be  ciicuit  tenrhets.  They  can  m<;et  each 
school  weekly,  or  semi-monthly,  make 
illustrations  ill  science  by  means  of  appara¬ 
tus,  explain,  hear  rei'itatious,  and  thus  enable 
youth  and  others  to  tench  themselves.  ' 

This  method  id'opm'atiou  could  he  tnade 
peculiarly  beneticial  to  the  thinly  popiilatial 
settlements  of  our  state. — 'I'eachers  of  sacred 
music  now  ii'iially  iiincrate,  and  condiiei 
four,  five,  or  six  classes  in  dilfereiit  settle¬ 
ments. 

We  have  known  teachers  of  grammar 
follow  iluf  same  plan.  W  hy  could  not  aav 
atid  every  btMnc!i  of  useful  knowlefige  be 
taught  our  \oiith  niirl  citizens  on  a  similar 
jdan.  Ill  the  interval  of  tiirii;  between  the 
visits  of  1  h  ■  I  list  meter,  let  tlieiri  pursue  their 
Bliiili es,  har  ing  be  ui  furnished  with  appro¬ 
priate  liooks,  and  the  method  ol'  stndv  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out. 

On  the  weekly  return  of  t!ie  teacher,  he 
Would  examitie-  the  class,  hear  reeitatiuiis. 
maki!  ilhis  rations,  an  I  give  explati  itorr 
leirlures.  .Siip)>  >so  a  li;ctnrer  hail  twerttr 
sill  leiits  ill  eae.li  class,  and  live  classes  or 
schools,  at  one  dollar  per  rpiarter.  H  •  would 
vi'il  tliein  all  once  each  week,  and  aborr 
himself  one  day  for  leisure,  lies  board 
would  cost  nothin!';  fir,  it  such  a  man  as 
we  have  supposed  him  to  be,  every  funilr 
on  his  circuit  would  begratilied  with  a  v  isit 
to  the  doiii  .Stic  circle.  I»y  this  sysleni  a 
vast  arn  inrif  of  useful  knorvledge  would  be 
dirfiised  through  the  community  at  a  small 
expetise. 

A  thief  feature  is,  to  promote  the  interests 
anil  usefulness  <A‘  ten-hers  of  common  schools, 
and  thus  render  them  more  efficient  and 
us'-fnl. 

County  and  district  Lyceums  ought  to  be 
gotten  11(1  and  sustained,  wherever  three 
men  of  enterjirlse  and  public  spirit  can  be 
found. 

Wbi  hope  the  frien  ls,nnd  particularly  the 
members  of  the  ‘  Illinois  Slnte  L'lceum'  vvill 
not  let  the  present  winter  pass  ov er,  with  uit 
iiaving  a  Lyceum  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  condition  ot‘ membership  is  labor.  'I’lie 
society  must  sustain  its  assumed  character 
as  a  w  tricing  society,  and  who  is  the  member 
that  cannot  get  up  and  sustain  at  least  one 
county,  V  illage,  or  neighboidiood  [.yceiini. 


Self-Knowledge. 

To  have  a  (ii'rfect  ke.owlislgi!  of  ourselves 
is  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of 
Science  and  the  Arts— to  bo  acquainted  with 
every  thing  within  its  and  around  ns — to 
understand  our  own  elements,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  ofevery  thiiii.'  connecteil  widi  ns.  We 
must  know  our  own  pliy.'ical,  intidlectual, 
an  I  mor.d  elements,  and  the  connection  o| 
these  eleineut.s  witii  each  other — r:speciall\ 
our  coidbcting  element-',  and  the  modi*  of 
coiitroling  them  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to 
eaidi  other,  and  to  liavi*  them  work  togetlu-r 
so  as  to  form  a  well  balanced  character — a 
perfect  being. 

Ily  referring  to  some  of  the  first  niimliers 
of  the  Lyceum,  it  will  be  seen  th.at  animal 
snlisiances  an*  eomposed  ofovigeu,  livdro- 
gen,  Carlion  and  iiirrogeii,  which  we  must 
iin  lerstainl  befiire  we  can  be  acipiainted 
with  the  elements  of  our  phvsical  n;itnre. 
Bones  are  composed  ofoxigen,  phosphorus 
and  lime,  under  the  name  of  pho>pliate  o( 
lime,  the  nature  of  which  we  must  know, 
fully  to  know  ourselves.  Dissolv ltd  in  our 
blood  or  circulating  through  our  veins,  is  a 
large  ipnmtity  of  iron,  which  vvith  other 
plements  of  nutter  must  he  known,  fully  to 
know  ou.selve.s. 

Motion  is  given  to  eiir  frames  by  a  most 
curious  comhinaiion  of  levers,  acting  sejr- 
nratcly  and  conjointly  upon  the  strictest 
principle.sof  |)hilosophy  ;  ofcourse,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanics,  is  essential  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  ourselves. 

The  laws  and  the  operatiotis  of  mind,  are 
still  more  curious,  and  more  difficult,  fully 
to  iindurstund,  than  the  elements  and  the 
operations  of  matter.  We  must  not  only 
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know  the  powers  and  propensities  which 
constitute  intellei!ls  and  hearts,  but  we  must 
know  their  relation  to  each  other — how  one  . 
litviirs  or  opposes  another.  Moris  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  know  of  what  elements  oiirselvesare 
compo.sed,  and  the  operations  and  various 
relations  of  these  eh-uu  iits,  but  we  must 
know  how  they  are  liable  to  he  afifected  by 
other  individuals  or  other  objects.  To 
know  ourselves,  therefore  we  must  know 
others.  We  must  know  the  yarittiis  shades 
of  character  and  the  various  ciiciimstances 
and  iufiueiices  to  which  we  are  liable  to  be 
exfiosed. 

We  must  know  the  infiuence,  and  of 
course  the  laws,  of  light,  heat,  air,  water, 
all  the  elements,  and  the  n|ieratious  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens;  of  the  present  and 
the  future;  of  time  and  eternity  ;  the  char- 
acie.r  and  the  will  of  our  Creator:  our  obli¬ 
gation  to  him  and  to  our  fellow  men. 

M'ow  wlio  can  fully  understand  these 
tliiiig.s.S  Who  can  know  all  the  eiemeuts, 
the  properties  and  the  operations  of  matter  t 
Above  all, who  can  know  the  nature  and  o|)e- 
tions  of  mind,  and  the  action  of  mind  on 
mind  and  heart  on  heart  ?  It  is  too  won- 
lerfiil,  we  catinot  attain  to  it. 

Who  cati  calculate  the  infiuence  of  one 
mind  upon  the  worhl  W  ho  can  tell  on 
how  many  minds  the  mind  rd’  \ewton  is 
let ing  at  this  time,  and  what  is  the  power, 
the  variety,  or  the  results  of  those  influ¬ 
ences?  Not  one.  If  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  any  person  to  understand  or  calculate  the 
intliieiiee  of  one  mind  iqii.n  other  minds, 
<till  more  dillienlt  must  it  appear,  to  know 
how  the  great  mass  of  mind  in  tlie  world, 
m  iv  be  atfected  by  the  vaiions  parts  whieh 
eompose  it,  or  what  relation  we  bear  to  the 
general  mass,  or  to  any  (<f  the  parts  which 
eoin|iose  if. 

,\  knowledge  of  man,  of  onrselve.s,  is  so 
important  and  yet  so  ditfieiilt  that  we  Iuim 
already  presented  the  subject  in  a  variety  ol 
ways  in  onr  colnmns.  \V C  Inqie  to  lie  able 
-till  to  present  the  subject  in  sneha  way,  as 
to  render  it  in-triictiv**,  and  even  inviting  to 
onr  readers.  .\s  a  kniwvledge  of  our  physi¬ 
cal  structure,  though  not  the  most  inqiort.int, 
:s  still  essential,  even  to  a  tolerable  aeipiaint- 
aiice  with  oiirselv  es,  we  have  tnade  arrange¬ 
ments  to  represent  the  v.irious  parts  of  the 
linmau  svsteni,  by  appropriate  cuts.  In 
this  immiier  will  be  found  ti  represenitition 
of  the  bones  of  tlie  arm,  and  especially  ot 
the  htiinl,  with  the  structure  of  w  hich  many 
are  probably  less  ac(pi!iinted,than  with  that 
of  a  ship,  or  steam  engitie. 

\  ktiowledge  of  this,  and  every  other  |iart 
of  onr  nature  we  reg.ard,  however,  as  ordv 
secondary  and  accessary  to  an  acqmiint- 
anee  with  onr  moral  and  religions  character. 

\nd  not withstaniling  this  subject,  ili(>  snb- 

eetofonr  moral  powers,  responsibilities  and 
destinies,  is  so  vast  and  so  complicated, 
dtliongb  we  m:iy  not  suecetd  in  throwing 
■nneh  liglit  upon  it,  we  hope  to  havf;  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers  while  vve  place  it 
before  them  for  their  consideitition.  .\nd 
iliong!i  vv('  shonlil  not  ourselves  be  able  to 
liold  np,  even  a  glimm  ‘ring  light  to  their 
natlis,  if  we.  could  induce  a  few  so  I’ar  to 
■itteiid  to  the  subject  as  to  advance^by  their 
own  light,  we  should  congratulate  onselves 
that  our  own  hiimhle  etforls  were  not  in 
vain. 


.M  O  R  A  I,  f’  u  I,  T  i;  K  E  . 

Unti  i,  one  slei)  is  lakea  wiih  oiir  selioob.  no  railiral 
'••Miige  or  inii>rovem'‘iil  (mii  lie  inlrodiieoil  iiilo  llieni. 
Itiiiil  tnorni  enliiire  Iw  laid  as  iIkk  runier  and  fnuinl- 
ilion  stone  t>t'  the  whole  fabric  of  I'lliical'on.  il  will 
reinahi  .a  baseles-  slrielnre.  .And  moral  culture  cna- 
tol  be  erteeletl  to  nnv  valuable  degree  in  our  schools, 
mill  there  is  esial>lislie<l  lor  them  a  eourse  of  sv-i,-. 
■nai'e  benevolence — rather,  benelieence  ;  a  svsiem  o* 
g  ving.  If  eh  1  Iren  are  perm  lied  lo  coier  bitle  some- 
'li  Kg  for  each  oilier,  it  w  II  carrv  their  feelings  and 
KKFORTS  one  sle(i  bevoinl  Iheniselves  ;  and  dial  will 
be  likely  lo  lead  them  a  slop  beyond  their  own  eirele 

It  matters  not  so  much  v^hal  they  give.aslhal  lhe\ 
g've — eon'r  bnie  to  others’  enin'i.ils — or  relnwe  olh- 
■r,’  necessities.  Il'lh  ’V  should  contrbule  six  cents  a 
•veek,  or  even  otte  ceiil  for  the  purpose  of  a  school 
I  brarv,  il  would  tttake  a  begiintitig.  not  in  fonieiig 
librarv,  so  tniiclt  as  in  giving  for  each  other’s  benefit 
— KXKRtTsivG  ih  -ir  moral  laettilies — etilarghtg  lite  r 
■noral  (towers — lit  laviitg  a  foititdalioit,  and  die  onlv 
safe  fouiidalioii,  for  a  ralional  being  lo  Irtisl.  Inlel- 
leelnal  (tower  caniiol  be  iriistetl.  exce(il  it  is  based  on 
inorijl  power.  'I’lial  of  ilsi-lf  is  dangerous,  and  pro- 
•  Itiees  more  mischief  and  greater  havoc  among  men. 
perha|ts. titan  all  other  causes  (ttil  together.  IiitellecI 
wnhotil  moral  (trnei(ile  to  direct  il.  is  always  dange¬ 
rous  ;  il  is  alwavs  periiicions.  What  other  cause  fills 
our  (trisoiis  7  What  else  causes  crime  ?  What  else 
coiislilules  crime  ?  Withoitl  intellect  lo  distinguish 
lietween  riglitand  wrong,  there  is  no  obligation  In  (inr- 
sne  the  one  or  avoid  the  other.  Inlellecl  is  essential  lo 
moral  obligation,  A  disregard  of  mural  obligalion 
implies  guilt.  It  is  guilt. 

Inlellecinal  culture,  then,  is  a  blessing  to  il.s  posses¬ 
sor  and  lo  society,  just  in  (tro(iorlion  as  it  has  moral 
culture  (or  its  fnniidalinn.  It  is  a  curse  to  its  posses¬ 
sor  and  to  society.  .iu.sl  in  proportion  to  its  exieni, 
while  it  is  unattended  by  moral  power  for  its  found- 
atioD  and  guide. 


LYCEUM. 


ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 


T  H  K  HAND. 


A  ship,  fully  with  its  thotisanrl 

conls,  amt  its  s|)reiuling  caiivn.«s  fillerl  with 
the  hreez<*  which  ciiiisc.s  it  tn  |il(ivv  the  ciccan, 
nnr  the  stcarn-ensrinc  giv  iiijr  mntinn  tu  thnii- 
s;imls  *)!’  spiiiillc.SjSpnols,  inn  I  shntilcs,  vv  hich 
hy  their  cf.tsch  s.s  huz  imd  l•l.•lIll•|•ing  iiiiimatc 
many  lminliT‘il  fair  inics  in  ihi'ir  il.iily  toils. 
Itcar.s  hut  a  puiir  comparistm  'ti  that  mslru- 
meiit  with  whieh  cvi  rv  human  hciiig  is 
twice  fiiruislietl  hy  ihtf  vv  isilftm  iiiiil  gitoiliicss 
•  if  (iiir  (-.’rcatiir,  the  hnn  1.  Imlceil,  it  may  he 
iloiilileil,  if  the  eye,  iir  hciiiT.  nr  atiy  nihei 
iiisiniment  which  infinite  wi.sdnm  has  dc- 
vi.scd,  fiiid  infinite  power  con.siriicteil,  is  s,, 
hetmiiful  ill  its  vvmkni.inship,  i  r  so  vtiricd 
iiid  useful  ill  its  motions, a.s  ihi;  hiimtm  h.ind. 

Only  ihe  skeleton  of  this  vvouderfiil  little 
insirmin  iit  is  here  |•e(lres(•uted.  The  hones 
Ilf  the  liHiiil  are  only  the  levi*rs  to  he  acfeil 
u|ion  aiiil  put  in  moiioii ;  they  ol’themselvT> 
liav  ipg*ioo,/nore  (tovver  to  move,  thah  thosi- 
levers  eiuistriicteil  of  vvooil.  and  represenfetl 
ill  some  of  the  fits:  umiihers  of  tin*  Lyce¬ 
um.  'I'hcse  levers  an*  liuTii-lied  vvith  ti  mosi 
complicated  .and  yet  most  c-srious  aiiil  Iteau- 
lifnl  S  -t  of  cord.-icre,  hy  vvhi<  h  tliey  are  iimv- 
ed.  I'very  Iioiiia,  or  lever,  has  attached  to  it 
several  conls,  to  move  il  in  o|)posi:e  ilircc- 
lioiis.  .\  trial  of  tin;  power  of  the  liaiiil, 
to  give  to  itself  its  viirious  motions,  will 
show  you  at  ouci;lh.Tt  the  eords,  which  pro¬ 
duce  ihost*  motions,  must  he  mtmerous,  and 
ciiriofisly  arnmged  ami  conm  •  ted.  It  ro- 
ipiires  one  coni  to  simt  the  li.iiid,  auotlier  to 
opt  11  it ;  one  to  mov  e  it  siileways,  anoiher  to 
restore  it  to  its  place;  one  to  heiid  each  of 
ih.!  fingers  at  evi*ry  joint,  ami  another  to 
siraighleu  them  when  be.Mt ;  one  to  spread 
the  lingers,  or  st*|)arati*  them  tit  a  distaiiee 
from  *'aeh  other,  another  to  liriiig  them  to- 
geiher:  one  to  torn  the  hand  over,  anotlu  r 
to  n  store  it.  In  ti  word,  every  motion  wit  ch 
vve  e;m  give  to  tin*  whole  hami,  or  lo  .iny 
part  of  it,  is  produceil  hy  a  coni  fitted  to 
etich  particular  motion.  'I'hcse  conls  must 
of  cour.se  he  so  numerous,  and  so  curiously 
arranged,  as  to  render  it  impr.ictictihle  to 
give  a  cle;ir  and  tidi  view  of  them,  except 
liy  the  hand  it-elf'.  with  the  parts  flisset  ted. 
and  exhihited  in  their  various  positions,  ami 
in  th'‘ir  si*[iarati*  ;md  i nnnect  'il  opf*r;itions. 
•All  imporfi'ct  v  iow  mnv  howevor  he  giv  it 
hy  eiiis,  vvliich  vve  shall  attempt  to  do  iii 
some  I  f  our  future  nuuiheis. 

It'is  not  necessary  for  us  to  mention  the 
nimilier  of  hones  in  Ihe  haml,  for  they  can 
he  seen  hy  the  cut, or  hv  any  one’s  ex-miiii- 
iiig  his  own  1  ami  for  that  pm  |)ose.  \ur  is 
it  iiecc.ss.irv  at  present  to  im  niion  all  their 
names,  as  every  person  w  ill  he  aide  to  tqi- 
(dy  till*  :ippro|iriale  names,  at  h“ast  such  as 
wlllansw.'r  his  |iiir|n>se,  for  himself.  We 
vvill  mention,  however,  that  tin*  i  pjii  r  hone 
of  the  arm,  w  hich  is  here  represi  nted,  is 
sometimes  railed  the  shoidder-l  one  ;  also, 
the  iip|ier  arm.  Anatomists,  who  like  to 
apply  several  hard  names  to  each  hone,  and 
every  cord  and  mitsch*.  call  this  hone  os  hu¬ 
meri  and  os  brarhii.  'I  he  hone  lietween  the 
elhovv  ami  thumh  is  calh*d  the  rn.iiur  ;  the 
other  hone  in  the  lower  arm  is  the  vlnn. — 
'I’ho.se  fond  of  new  or  various  names,  call 
the  vvri.st  carpus;  the  hones  of  the  vv  rist  the 
carpal  hones;  and  those  lietween  the  wrist 
and  fingers  the  metacarpal  hon«*s.  Kach  of  the 
eight  hones  of  the  wrist  has  a  name;  lint 
we  will  not  troohle  onr  readers  with  them 
at  iiresent,  hut  may  do  it  hereafter. 

Those  cords  of  which  we  have  s)ioken, 
as  coimecled  with  the  hones,  and  giving  itio- 
tTin  In  them,  are  calh'd  tendons,  whicli  are 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  muscles,  or  what  is 
conimonly  culled  flesh.  The  mode  in  w  hieli 
the  tendons  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
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hones,  is  liy  the  mtiseles  exerting  the  most 
curious  power  givv  ii  ilu‘iii  liy  their  Crentori 
id'  cotilractiug  llicinsclves^or  drawing  lliem- 
sclve>  up  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  thus 
draw  ing  upon  the  tendons, and  thence  upou 
the  bones. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Lyceum,  the 
eontractioii  of  nuiseles  is  mentioned  as  the 
origin  of  animal  strength,  and  one  of  the 
three  sources  of  (lower  which  give  motion 
to  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  all  the  be¬ 
ings  and  instruments  tiesigiied  fur  both. 


C  H  E  -VI  1  S  T  R  Y . 

'.’EAT. 

Not  long  since,  while  standing  in  a  black- 
«milh’s  shop,  we  witnessed  a  rod  of  iron  mad* 
red  hot  by  three  or  four  smart  blows  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  while  it  lay  ariossthe  edge  of  the  anvil. — 
It  was  done  by  the  blacksmith  for  Ihe  piiiposeof 
lighting  a  match,  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  forge. — 

1  f  the  air  in  a  tube  eight  inches  long  be  s'lddenly 
pompre-'sed  by  a  pision.it  will  set  fire  to  a  piece 
of  cotton  clo:h  previously  soaked  with  the 
brine  ol  saltpetre,  and  then  dried.  Manufacto¬ 
ries,  an<l  vaiious  kinds  of  niills,  would  soon  be 
■let  on  tire  hy  the  friction  of  Ihe  »  heels,  if  they 
wen?  not  kept  nioi-it  by  water  or  oil.  Indians  arc  in 
the  habit  ot  kindling  fires  by  rubbing  sticks  to¬ 
gether. 

Now  can  these,  and  similar  phenomena,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  law  of  heat  mentioned  in  our  last  ? 
Perhaps  they  can.  If  heat  ex  pane’s  a  rod  of  iron, 
w  hen  that  ro<l  is  compressed,  hy  the  hammer  or 
oilierw  i'c,  it  would  be  natural  lo,  suppose  that 
the  heat  would  he  pressed  out,  something  like 
water  out  of  a  sponge.  If  the  bulk  of  air  is 
greallv  enlarged  hy  heat,  when  that  air  is  com- 
pres-ed,  it  would  be  n.itural  lo  suppose  that  it 
would  no  longer  he  capable  of  retaining  alt  the 
heal  it  bad  received. 

if  some  diy  snow  or  pounded  ice  be  mixed 
with  salt,  and  a  vial  of  water  immersed  in  it,  the 
water  will  be  frozen,  tiioiigh  the  mixture  be  pla¬ 
ced  licibre  a  hot  fire.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
most  intense  lieaf  is  prorinced  hy  pouting  water 
upon  lime,  and  causing  it  to  slack,  in  which  pio- 
cess  the  wafer  becomes  □«  soliil  as  the  lime  it- 
•elf.  a'er  in  a  Muall  vial  can  be  frozen  while 
a  summer’s  snn  is  shining  upon  it.  hy  keeping 
some  clothes  vviiieh  surround  it  niniuened  with 
etlier.  .\nd  can  these  exprrimen's  be  explained 
11(101!  the  s.iine  l.iw  of  heat  by  w  hich  ilio'-e  before 
incniiniied  have  been  explained  ?  The-e,  and  a 
d)0'isan<l  others  of  a  similar  character,  can  he 
pxplai'ied  u()on  that  sanii*  gr-at  law  of  nature. 

It  may  allbrd  some  aid  pet  haps  in  explaining 
'he  heat  or  col  I  proiluced  hy  vaiions  mixtures, 
o  rem**niber  that  when  a  body  is  changed  fiom 
I  less  soli  I  lo  .1  more  solid  state,  it  pioilnces  heat 
— when  changed  from  a  more  solid  to  a  le.ss  .solid, 
if  pi o  luces  cold-  In  other  words,  when  a  hotly 
is  made  more  solid,  lieat  is  pressed  out — when  it 
becomes  less  solid,  more  heat  enters  it,  which  is 
of  course  drawn  from  surronniling  objects — and 
hence  those  objects  experience  the  sensation  of 
cold. 

If  four  jills  of  water  he  mixed  with  twelve 
Jills  of  sulphmic  acid,  the  whole  w  ill  make  hut 
little  more  than  fifteen  Jills  of  the  mixture  ;  that 
is,  the  iiii.x'iire  becomes  more  solid.  Now,  is 
the  mixtiiie  w  anner  or  coMer  than  the  ingreili- 
eti's  w  hen  scp.iiatg  :  .-\gain,  if  sulpliuric  acid 
le  poured  upon  ice,  ihe  ice  is  •lissolved  ;  that  is, 
it  goes  from  a  solid  into  a  liquid  state,  or  becomes 
less  solid.  And  does  it  become  less'or  more  cold  ? 

Several  tbonsand  rvpei  iments  might  be  slated, 
and  as  many  qnes'ioiis  asked,  depending  upon  the 
same  piiiiei(>le  of  heat,  some  of  which  vA'ill  nn- 
doubtedly  present  themselves  lo  our  readers — 
others  we  w  ill  mention  in  a  future  niiniber. 


Josephine. 

W  F.  feel  greatly  i  nlebied  lo  o«ir  eorrespondenl,  for 
ilic  verv  insiruclivc  ;  ml  inieresiir.g  memoir  stie  has 
I'urii  -lied  of  ibe  Ein('ress  Joso|  hair .  As  nw  class  r.f 
w  r  I  iig".  [  erl  aps,  <  an  be  nn  re  |  rnfi'.able  than  wLI 
s  II  c:«  <l  bi«  gr!i(!liy.  we  sl.all  esieem  il  a  great  favor 
til  be  able  lo  ll^r.l!^;l  oor  reailers  wiih  a  comiiiued 
■erx‘>  of  sketches  ui  ilio  same  kiud,  cooHivg  from  (be 
>anie  source. 


LYCEUMS. 


MOUNT  VERNON,  O  H  I  O  ,  T.  T  C  E  V  M  . 

Tfe  weekly  di<cns.sions  and  illiistiations  be- 
bie  the  A  omit  Verii.>n  Lyceum,  fioin  the  na- 
tire  of  Ihe  subjects,  as  well  as  the  mo.le  of  con- 
(liic'ing  them,  cxciie  general  interest,  an  I  difluse 
much  knowledge  ihrough  the  coiuinunity. 

UNION  COUNTY  LYCEUM,  I  .A  D  I  A  N  >, 
The  accounts  fiorn  this  institution,  show  that 
il  i.s  awakening  interest,  and  difliising  know  hedge- 
through  that  region  of  the  country. 

LANCASTER  L  Y  C  E'  U  M. 

Te.actif.rs,  w  ith  heir  eldest  pupiLs^ eentinue- 
to  attend  the  Lancaster  Lyceum,  with  increasing 
interest,  which  extends  to  parentsasd  the  wbolft 
community. 

TRURO  LYcxrw. 

The  teacher  of  ore  of  the  schools  in  Truro, 
Mass,  a  young  m-an,  has  lieen  successful  n  start¬ 
ing  a  Lyceum  in  that  tow  n,  which  U  doing  much 
good,  not  only  to  hU  school,  but  to  '  «cboola 
in  the  town,  and  to  the  citizens 


BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

SEA  PLANTI. 

‘  With  wonder  mark  the  moving  wilderness  of  waves, 

Magnllcenlljt  dreadful ! — W’hcre,  at  large, 

Leviatl'an,  (with  each  inferior  name 

Of  sea-born  kinds,  ten  thousand,  thousand  .ribes,) 

Finds  endless  range  for  pasture  and  for  sport.' 

The  uottom  of  the  sea,  as  we  have  observed, 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  vegetable  productions. 
Before  turning  our  attention  more  immediately 
to  the  animated  inhabitants  of  the  great  abyss, 
we  shall,  therefore,  take  a  cursory  glance  at  these 
submarine  garde  ns,  woods,  and  toeadows ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  is  the  remark¬ 
able  dilference  in  the  conformation  betwixt  Sea 
and  Land  Vegetables  ;  for  although  they  agree 
in  po.ssessing  the  concomitant  parts  of  roots, 
stalks,  and  branches,  yet  it  must  be  immediately 
observed,  that  instead  of  being  hard  and  brittle 
like  the  latter,  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
former  are  furnished  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  tenacity  ;  yet  evince  a  power  of  flex¬ 
ible  elasticity  that  is  astonishing;  so  much  so 
that  bend  them  into  any  form,  or  twist  them  into 
au  hundred  shapes,  while  they  adhere  in  their 
native  freshness,  to  the  rocks,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  .shape  and  position  without  dangei 
of  breaking.  The  roots  of  sea  plants  are  not 
constructed  for  penetrating  deep  into  the  soil, 
but  they  are  wonderfully  fitted  for  taking  firm 
hold  of  the  rocks  or  stones  upon  which  they 
vegetate,  and  instead  of  being  disturbed  by  the 
tossings  of  the  tempest,  these  seem  rather  to 
acquire  vigor  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
The  long  and  broad  leaves  of  the.s/?  plants  are 
excellently  formed  for  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  surioiinding  element;  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion,extremc  pliability, and  o\  ul-shaped  branches, 
fit  them  admirably  for  the  peculiar  situations  in 
which  they  aie  placed,  w  Idle  the  clammy  glu¬ 
tinous  nioi'-iure  with  which  they  are  covered, 
ns  doubt  •erves  (besides  other  important  pur¬ 
poses,)  to  |>rcvei)t  them  from  being  injurc<l  by 
the  continunl  action  of  the  water;  so  that,  in  the 
works  of  an  admirable  writer  whom  we  have 
already  more  than  once  quoted,  ‘  we  see  from 
this,  and  nunibcrlcss  other  instances,  what  a 
diversity  there  is  in  the  operations  of  the  great 
Creator's  hanil.  Vet  every  alteration  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  each  new  pattern  has  a  peculiar 
fitness  of  its  own.  The  herbs  and  trees  (he  also 
adds)  which  flourish  on  the  dry  land,  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  juices  that  permeate  the  soil,  and 
fluctuate  in  the  air.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
furnished  with  leaves  to  collect  the  one,  and 
with  roots  to  attract  the  other,  whereas  the  sea 
plants,  finding  suflicient  nourishment  in  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  waters,  have  no  occasion  to  detach 
a  party  of  roots  into  the  ground,  and  forage  the 
earth  for  sustenance.  Instead,  therefore,  ot 
penetrating,  they  are  but  just  tacked  to  the 
bottom,  and  adhere  to  some  solid  substance,  only 
wi'.h  such  a  degree  of  tenacity,  as  may  secure 
tht  m  from  being  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  ran¬ 
dom  agitation  of  the  w  aves.’ 

There  are  two  striking  peculiarities  in  sub¬ 
marine  vegetables,  which  deserve  our  notice. 
Several  of  them  arc  furnished  with  a  number  of 
appendages  in  the  form  of  globes  or  bladders; 
and,  instead  of  an  uniformity  of  color,  these  are 
found  to  be  diversified  with  a  dissimilarity  of 
tints.  The  former,  however,  from  emitting  a 
loud  noi.se  when  broke,  we  have  reason  to  con¬ 
clude,  may  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  air 
vessels  to  the  plants,  and  we  need  not  go  far  to 
have  the  mystery  solved,  why  they  are  made  to 
difler  so  much  in  color  from  each  other. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  operations  of  yonder 
angler,  and  behold  with  what  eagerness  the 
unsu'pecting  fish,  guided  by  the  eye,  rushes  on 
the  deceitful  bait ;  if  we  can  therefore  for  a 
nioment  harbor  the  supposition  that  it  is  by  the 
eye  the  finny  tribes  ai  e  in  a  great  degree  direrfed 
in  their  movements,  and  knowing  as  we  do,  that 
some  of  them  delight  in  vegetable  food,  wc  must 
•ee  at  once  the  propriety  ol  such  a  variety  in  the 
color  of  tliu  carpet  that  covers  the  bed  of  the 
oi'can,  and  the  wisdom  in  the  contrivaiiec  of  its 
ditferent  hues.  Without  dwelling  on  the  several 
uses  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  great 
deep,  w  e  will  briefly  observe,  that  besides  serving 
as  articles  of  food  to  so  many  of  the  watery 
regions,  particularly  to  those  of  the  Shell  kind, 
which  at»ound  chiefly  among  '.hem;  these  aflbrd 
among  their  intricate  and  perplexing  labyrinths, 
a  sale  retreat  tor  the  weak  f’-oin  the  strong;  a 
rommoriious  lodgement  for  a  variety  of  shell 
fish,  ami  convenient  recesses  for  numbers  of  the 
finny  tribes  to  betake  themselves  to,  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  depositing  their  spaw  n  ;  and  to  those  who 
make  use  of  their  leaves  on  the  occasion,  theie 
plants  seem  to  he  adinirahly  adapted  to  the 
f'lary  matter  which  covers  their  substance,  not 
only  preventing  the  eggs  from  being  easily- 
washed  off  before  they  are  hatched,  hut  atfoi-d- 
ing,  in  all  likelihood,  an  iinmediate  supply  of 
nutricious  fowl  for  the  young,  before  they  are 
fitted  for  any  thing  more  gross;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  as  well  as  the  safety  which  their  con¬ 
cealment  insures,  why  so  many  o(  the  weak  and 
smaller  fry  are  found  among  tlicm. 

Thc-ie  few  specimens  may  serve  to  show  in 
what  rc>-pect8  sea  vef'etahles  may  be  of  use  in 
the  economy  of  nature;  and  we  will  just  notice 
tw  o  or  three  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
they  may  he  said  more  directly  to  contribute  to 
the  service  of  man. 

The  utility  of  the  spunge  (an  article  which 
takes  Its  rise  from  those  rocky  beds,)  in  several 
of  our  roo't  useful  arts  nnd  manufactures,  is  well 
kuowo.  The  sea  weed,  formed  into  kelp,  forms 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  couiposition  of  soap 
and  glass;  and  is  found  in  our  rocks  and  shores 
in  great  abundance.  After  being  spread  out 
And  dried  ia  tlte  summer  months,  it  is  raked 


together  and  burnt  in  those  hollows  which  we 
observe  on  the  beach-  The  ashes  form  wlBt  is 
called  kelp,  which  is  used  in  the  compositid)  of 
soap  and  glass,  as  well  as  in  the  alum  wirks. 
Soap  is  an  article  too  well  known  for  its  cltans- 
ing  quality  to  need  description;  and  withoUthe 
aid  of  glass,  to  what  miseries  and  inconveniences 
must  we  be  exposed,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  darkness  that  must  still  have  lung 
over  our  mental  horizon,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
invigorating  powers  of  those  magical  instruiients 
that  have  brought  a  new  creation  to  our  notice  ! 
Hut  of  all  the  uses  to  which  sea  vegetables  can 
be  applied,  there  is  not  one  so  valuable  as  that 
to  which  they  may  be  converted  w  hen  in  a  itate 
of  putrescence,  in  the  form  of  manure  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  upon  land. 

How  surprising  that  these  pliant  productions 
of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  when  worn  out,  or  in  a 
-State  of  decay,  should  possess  the  amazing  qual¬ 
ities  of  rendering  more  fertile  our  fields  and 
meadows,  of  causing  the  barren  tracts  to  bring 
forth,  and  of  renovating  the  exhausted  powers  of 
the  cultivated  districts  !  On  this  strange  circuit 
of  reproduction,  we  cannot  say,  ‘  out  of  the  eater 
coineth  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  sweetness;’  but  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  remark,  that  out  of  putrefaction  came  forth 
vitality ! 

A  X  I  M  A  L  FLOWERS. 

Half  removed  from  the  objects  -we  have  just 
been  consideiing,  we  observe  on  our  way  to 
those  of  u  higher  order,  a  nutuber  of  curious 
productions  in  the  form  of  fleshy  excrescences 
among  the  rocks  and  stones  :  some  with  their 
heads  drawn  close  together,  and  others  spread 
out  at  tup  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  full-blown 
(lower.  These,  on  account  of  their  linn  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  spot,  and  apparent  want  of 
sensibility,  might  be  taken  for  vegetables,  but 
upon  minute  examination  they  will  be  found  to 
ronstitute  part  of  that  superior  class,  or  uniting 
link  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation, 
that  we  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  preceding 
number  upon  Quadrupeds,  under  the  appellation 
of  .dnimal  Flowers.  Let  us  attend  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  one  of  them,  and  we  shall  soon  discover, 
that  what  at  first  w  ore  the  appearance  of  a  still, 
inanimate,  full-blown  flower,  has  something  of  a 
living  and  active  principle  in  it.  Touch  its 
diverging  rays  or  filaments,  and  see  how  they 
contract ; — hut  in  this  you  may  say  it  does  no 
more  than  the  sensitive  plant;  make,  however, 
another  experiment,  and  put  a  shell-fish  on  its 
orifice,  behold  how  it  extends  itself  to  receive 
it,  w  ith  what  efforts  it  sucks  it  in,  and  how  the 
under  part  of  the  body  swells  as  it  forces  the 
food  into  the  stomach,  it  is  not,  however,  capa¬ 
ble  of  digesting  the  shelly  substance,  and  see 
with  what  artifice  it  disgorges  it,  after  having 
strip!  it  of  its  contents.  These  are  certainly  not 
the  properties  of  mere  vegetables. — But  what  is 
that  other  one  about  ?  It  has  put  forth  in  array 
all  its  little  fleshy  horns  ami  feelers;  with  some 
ot  them  it  has  laid  hold  of  an  insect,  which  it  is 
in  the  act  of  conveying  to  its  mouth  ;  it  soon  is 
made  to  disappear  in  the  aperture,  and  the  dila¬ 
ting  of  the  under  extremity,  or  stalk  ol  the 
flower,  plainly  evinces  its  progress  downwards; 
these  are  certainly  the  functions  of  animal  life, 
and  from  these  and  such  like  actions,  what  at 
first  might  appear  as  nothing  more  than  vege¬ 
tables,  have  justly  been  denominated  Animal 
Flowers;  while,  from  their  being  capable  of 
propagation  by  cuttings,  and  of  being  multiplied 
by  divisions,  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
designated  Salt-water,  or  Sea  Polypuses,  and 
be  reckoned  among  the  w  ouders  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  deep. 

That  tliesc  substances  resemble  polypuses,  by 
the  singular  property  of  being  multiplied  and 
grafted  by  slips,  experience  has  put  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  reprtxluctive  pow  er  of  the  Barha- 
does  animal-flower  is  pi'o<ligious.  Many  people 
coming  to  see  these  strange  creatures,  and 
occasioning  some  inconvenience  to  a  person, 
through  wliosc  grounds  they  were  obliged  to 
pass,  he  re.solvcd  to  destroy  the  objects  of  their 
curiosity;  and  that  he  might  do  so  ctfectually, 
caused  all  the  holes  out  of  w  hich  they  appeared 
to  be  carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  au  iron 
insti  umciit,  so  th.-xt  we  cannot  suppose  but  their 
bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed  to  a 
pulp ;  nevertheless  they  appeared  again  in  a 
few  days  from  the  very  same  places! 

SHELL  -  FISH. 

‘  In  shelly  armor  wrapt,  the  lobster  seeks 
.^afe  shelter  in  some  bay,  or  winding  ereck  ; 

To  rocky  chasms  the  dusky  natives  cleave, 
Tenacious  hold,  nor  will  the  dwelling  leave.’ 

If  the  wonderful  productions  we  have  just 
been  oontemplating  may  he  considered  as  part 
of  the  connecting  link  betwixt  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  lowest  gradation  of 
this  species  may  be  accounted  that  which  unites 
the  animal  to  the  fossil  class  ;  but  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  variety  of  these  exist,  from  the  humble 
oyster,  which  vegetates  in  its  shell,  to  the  ponder¬ 
ous  Tortoise  that  grazes  the  aquatic  meadow,  or 
the  wondrous  Lobster,  that  shoots  with  rapidity 
across  the  gulf. 

The  Lobster,  indeed,  may  bt!  well  styled 
wondrous.  According  to  Sturm,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  creatures  that  exist,  ‘An 
animal,  (observes  this  writer,)  whose  skin  is  a 
shell,  and  which  it  casts  otFevery  year,  to  clothe 
itself  with  new  armor;  an  animal,  whose  flesh 
is  in  its  tail  and  legs,  and  whose  hair  is  in  the 
inside  of  its  breast;  whose  stomach  is  in  its 
head  ;  and  which  is  changed  every  year  for  a 
new  one,  and  which  new  one  begins  liy  consu¬ 
ming  the  old.  An  animal  which  carries  its  eggs 
within  its  body,  till  they  become  fruitful,  and 
then  carries  them  outwardly  under  its  tail;  an 


animal  which  can  throw  off  its  legs  when  they 
become  troublesome,  aud  can  replace  them  with 
others;  and,  lastly,  an  animat  whose  eyes  are 
placed  in  moveable  horns.  So  singular  a  crea¬ 
ture  will  long  remain  a  mystery  in  the  human 
mind.  It  anords  new  subject,  however,  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Creator.’ 

The  distinguishing  appendage  of  this  class, 
and  that  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  is 
the  hard  crustaceous  covering  in  which  their 
bodies  are  enveloped,  and  how  admirably  fitted 
are  they  by  this  natural  bulwark  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  station  in  which  Provider  ce  has  placed 
them  ;  for  how  could  such  soft  and  tender  bodies 
have  been  otherwise  defended  and  protected 
from  injury  among  the  many  rugged  and  uneven 
masses  where  their  habitations  are  assigned,  and 
how  could  they  escape  from  their  numerous 
enemies,  had  they  not  the  power  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  iind  shutting  themselves  upon  the  approach 
of  danger,  within  their  shelly  covering  ?  But, 
beside  this,  there  are  several  thiugs  remarkable 
in  each  individual  species  of  this  order,  which 
demonstrates  the  whole  to  be  fitted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  their  various  situations, 
habits,  and  propensities,  and  to  be  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  same  Being,  whose  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  his 
other  works. 

The  Limpet,  stationed  as  a  sentinel  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  oft  exposed  to  the  mid-day’s 
heat  when  the  tide  is  out,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
tinuiil  to.ssings  and  agitations  of  its  waves  when 
it  is  covereti,  is  safely  lodged  in  a  little  cone  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  most  penetrating  raysof  the  sun, 
and  so  firmly  cemented  to  the  rock  by  means  of 
the  broad  muscular  surface  he  presents,  tb.at 
neither  storm  nor  tempest  cun  prevail  to  loosen 
his  grasp,  or  make  him  relinquish  his  firm  hold. 
The  Muscle  is  not  provided  by  nature  w  ith  such 
a  strong  and  firm  sheet-anchor,  but  she  is  taught 
to  supply  the  defect  t)y  art,  and  to  spin  herself 
cables,  hy  which  she  can  be  tnoored  in  security 
to  her  favorite  spot.  The  Periwinkle  does  not 
attach  itself  so  firmly  as  either  cf  these,  nor  has 
she  the  means  or  the  power  to  do  so;  blither 
stony  habitation  is  almost  proof  against  accident, 
and  she  can  roll  about  in  safety,  hermetically 
sealed  up  under  herscaly  covering.  The  Cockle 
burrows  deep  in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  its  edges 
are  notched,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  clasp  more 
firmly  together.  The  JS'autilus,  which  can 
exist  either  as  a  diver  or  swimmer,  and  lives 
sometimes  at  the  bottom,  soiiietimes  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean,  has  a  power  of  contracting:  and 
draw  ing  itself  into  its  shell  when  it  has  occasion 
to  descend  to  the  bottom,  and  of  unfolding  and 
expanding  its  oars  and  sails,  when  it  has  an 
inclination  to  sport  on  the  surface.  The  Cutler, 
or  Razor  Fish,  never  creeps,  but  penirates 
perpendicularly  into  the  sands;  and  how  nicely 
is  its  long  and  slender  shell  formed  for  this 
purpose!  Tfie  Crab  is  provided  with  clavvsand 
feet  for  scrambling  about,  but  amongst  such 
rugged  precipices,  and  with  so  many  enemies 
to  encounter,  it  must  often  be  at  the  expense  ol 
a  limb;  and,  lo!  it  is  endowed  with  the  singular 
property  of  shaking  off  and  reproducing  a  new 
one  at  pleasure.  Nature  has  given  this  singular 
power  to  these  creatures,  for  tfie  preservation  of 
their  lives,  in  their  frequent  quarrels.  In  these, 
one  crab  lays  hold  of  the  claw  of  another,  and 
crushes  it  so  that  it  would  bleed  lo  deigli,  had  it 
not  the  power  of  giving  up  the  Jimb  in  the 
strange  manner  described  by  naturalists.  If  one 
of  the  outer  joints  ofasmall  leg  be  bruised,  and 
the  creature  be  laid  on  its  back,  it  show's  un¬ 
easiness  at  first,  by  moving  it  about,  afterwards 
it  holds  it  quite  still,  in  a  direct  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  without  touching  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
of  the  other  legs  with  it-  Then,  on  a  sudden, 
with  a  gentle  crack,  the  wounded  part  of  the] 
leg  drops  ofl';  the  eflect  w  ill  he  the  same  with  . 
the  gre^t  leg,  otily  it  is  thrown  off  w  ith  greater 
violence,  llaving  got  clear  of  the  injured  part, 
a  mucus  now  overspreads  the  wound,  which 
presently  stops  the  bleeding;  and  a  small  leg  is 
by  degrees  produced,  w  hich  gradually  attains 
the  size  of  the  former,  l.obsters  have  also  the 
power  of  reproducing  an  injured  leg;  and  lliis 
accounts  for  their  being  so  often  found  with 
limbsofunequ.il  size  ; — the  small  leg  must  be  a 
new  one,  whieb  has  not  attained  its  full  growth. 
— The  Lobster  is  admirably  formed  for  either 
running  or  swimming,  and  can  bound  with  such 
a  spring  to  her  hole  in  the  rock  when  frightened, 
that  she  enters  it  w  ith  velocityllirough  an  open¬ 
ing  barely  sufficient,  to  appearance,  (or  her  body 
to  pass.  Atid  the  Pholas,  thotigb  not  furnished 
with  an  instrument  .ipp.ircntly  calculated  for 
boring  and  scooping  out  stones,  is  endowed  w  ith 
such  a  fund  of  patient  perseverance,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  penetrate  into  these  callous  substances 
by  the  application  ol  a  fltsh  member,  resembling 
a  tongue.  With  this  soft  and  yielding  instru¬ 
ment,  the  indefatigable  and  persevering  Pholas, 
perforates  marble  and  the  hardest  stones;  and 
when  small  and  naked,  it  has  effected  an  en¬ 
trance  ;  it  then  enjoys  a  life  of  .security  and 
case,  existing  upon  sea  water,  that  enters  at  , 
the  aperture,  and  increasing  its  habitation  as  it ! 
increases  in  size.  .  | 


To  render  this  map  useful,  however,  to 
any  great  extent,  one  or  two  steps  more  are 
necessary^  Every  school  in  the  state  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  it,  aided  fay 
some  familiar  explanation,  and,  if  pos8ible,r 
with  a  lew  siiecimens,  to  show  the  different* 
kinds  of  rocKs  which  it  represents. 

We  have  heard  the  suggestion  often  made, 
of  siipj'lying  each  school  in  the  state  with 
copy  of  the  map  by  direction  of  the  legis-  - 
lature,  to  be  paid  front  the  state  treasury. — - 
Aa  this  raensure  would  render  the  map  at 
thousand  fold  more  useful  than  it  would  be  • 
otherwise,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  filling  up't 
of  the  mnp,  which  at  present  is  nothing 
more  than  an  outline,  and  as  the  expense* 
could  not  be  over  two  or  three  hundred  dol-- 
lars,  wo  cannot  readily  conceive  of  a  more 
judicious  appropriation  of  money,  than  to* 
furnish  every  school  in  the  state  with  this 
Dseful  instrumeHt  of  wealth  and  knowledge^ 
which  woohi  also  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
effort. 


Geology  or  Massachusetts. 

The  Geological  Map  of  Alassachusetts  is 
an  honor  to  the  Legislature  which  ordered, 
and  the  Professor  who  executed  it.  It  i.s 
one  step,  and  a  very  important  step,  towards 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  nnd  very  practical  science  of  Geology, 
througli  our  whole  community  ;  and  hy  this 
knowledge  to  acquaint  our  citizen.s  with  the 
productions  and  the  resources  of  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdoim 


1  QUESTIONS  ox  LYCEUM  No.  20. 

*  How  was  Josephine  received  by  her  husband  Beau- 
harnais,  when  she  returned  to  him  7 

I  What  was  his  fate  after  her  return  T 

Did  Josephine  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  suffer- 
I  ings  or  dangers  of  her  husband  T 

What  was  her  derlaration,  when  she  was  told  that 
>  .she  was  to  be  put  to  death  7 

.  Wiial  event  removed  the  danger  she  was  in  of  be- 
^  ing  put  to  death  7 

,  Where  did  she  go,  aAer  her  rclea.se  from  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  what  were  her  circumstances  t 

How  was  her  eldest  son  employed,  during  her  state 
I  of  poverty  in  Paris? 

Where  did  she  first  meet  Napoleon  7  Was  her  first 
impression  of  him  favorable  or  tmfaverable  T 

For  what  place  did  I’onaparic  set  sail,  immediately 
after  their  marriage  7 

What  reply  did  she  give  to  her  husband’s  dcrlar- 
’  ation,  that  ‘  she  stood  fire  like  ene  of  his  veterans '  7 

What  affliction  did  Josephine  suffer  from  slander  t 

Did  Napoleon  I'vrr  renew  his  affretionste  treatment 
to  his  wile,  whicii  evil  reports  led  him  to  w  ithdraw 
from  her  7 

Is  it  fully  settled  as  to  where  was  the  birth-place  of 
Columbus  7 

What  was  the  employment  of  his  father  7 

At  what  age  did  he  coininenee  going  lo  sea  f 

What  passage  was  the  great  object  of  search  at 
that  time,  aud  w  ho  discovered  it  7 

To  w  hom  did  Columbus  first  communieale  his  pur¬ 
posed  voyage,  and  who  al'lerwards  treated  his  propo¬ 
sal  with  greater  atlciilioi*  7 

Which  of  the  metals  is  most  useful,  and  which 
were  first  know  n  7 

Is  iron  easy  or  diflicult  of  fusion  7 

What  property  is  peculiar  to  iron  and  plalina,  which 
greatly  increase  their  value  7 

When  iron  is  burnt  or  oxidated,  is  its  weight  increa¬ 
sed  or  diminished  7 

What  is  the  process  of  forming  iron  into  steel  7 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
discoveries  and  application  of  modern  science  7 

Through  what  medium  is  sound  principally  com- 
muiiirated  7 

How  long  arc  children  frequently  in  learning  the  al¬ 
phabet  7 

j  How  long  are  they  from  their  birth  in  learning  to 
speak  a  language  7 

How  many  languages  do  riiildreii  sometisaes  learn 
by  ihe  lime  they  are  lour  years  altl  7 

Why  do  children  learn  so  much  (aster  when  left  lo 
lake  ilieir  own  course,  iliaii  when  under  the  formal  in¬ 
struction  of  a  .eacher  7 

Which  is  most  naiural  ami  easy  for  children  to 
learn,  w  onis  or  letters,  and  w  hy  7 

Ought  children  lo  learn  words  by  first  learning  let¬ 
ters,  or  letters  by  first  learning  words  7 

.4re  the  exercises  and  situation  of  children  in  most 
common  schools,  calculated  lo  strengthen  er  improve 
their  faculties  7 

W'hich  ought  to  be  learned  first,  capitals  or  small 
letters  ;  and  why  7 

What  is  the  rommon  method  by  which  all  our  fac¬ 
ulties  are  sireiigiheiicd  7 

Which  faculties  are  most  strengthened  by  exercise^ 
the  ph^'f.ical,  intellectual,  or  moral  7 

Which  children  are  most  disposed  and  most  able  to 
give,  tho.se  who  have  already  given  much,  or  (hose 
who  have  given  nothing  7 

Which  will  most  strengthen  the  arm  of  a  black¬ 
smith,  a  lecture  on  gymnastics,  or  blows  upon  an  an¬ 
vil  7 

W  hich  will  most  enlarge  the  lienevolenee  of  a  child, 
a  lecture  on  ethics,  or  bestowing  favors  upon  those 
around  them  7 

Which  is  most  expanded  hy  heat,  airs,  fluids,  or 
solids  7 

How  can  the  cxpan.sion  of  air  by  heat  be  shown  7 

What  instrument  is  used  lo  show  the  expansion  of 
metals  7 

What  are  the  .several  objects  combined  by  the  Ap¬ 
prentices’  Library  Association  ? 

Which  do  they  most  depend  upon,  instruction  given 
by  Ihcinselve.s,  or  by  professed  teachers  7 

Whai  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  tlie  ocean  7 

How  mauy  kind.s  of  water-spouts  are  there  7 

What  are  their  names,  and  how  are  they  eansed  t 

What  are  some  of  (be  uses  of  ibe  oeeea  7 


